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DATA RELATING TO THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL 
POPULATION AGED i', TO 24 WERE DERIVED FROM SUPPLEMENTAL 
QUESTIONS TO THE OCTOBER 1966 MONTHLY SURVEY OF THE LABOR 
FORCE. THE GROWTH OF THE LABOR FORCE IN THIS AGE GROUP OVER 
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ALTHOUGH THE RELATIVE INCREASE WAS MUCH GREATER FOR STUDENTS. 
SOME 5.3 MILLION STUDENTS WERE IN THE LABOR FORCE IN OCTOBER 
1966, NEARLY 2 MILLION MORE THAN IN 1960. MOREOVER, IN THE 
PAST 2 DECADES THE PROPORTION OF STUDENTS AMONG ALL YOUNG 
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IN SCHOOL, THE RISE WAS CrlltFLY IN BLUE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS 
WHILE THE NUMBER OF SERVICE JOBS REMAINED THE SAME. A TOTAL 
OF ABOUT 14.5 MILLION OF THIS AGE GROUP WAS IN THE LABOR 
FORCE IN 1966. THE OVERALL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS INCREASED 4 PERCENTAGE POINTS BETWEEN 1960 
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The number of young people who work while 
going to school has increased sharply in rec«'nt 
years. Some 6.3 million students 14 to 24 years 
old were in the labor force in October 1966,* ri<>arly 
2 million more than in 1960. Moreover, in the past 
2 decades the proportion of students among all 
youi.g workers has doubled. (See chart.) These 
developments resulted from the increases in popu- 
lation and in the proportion of youth enrolled in 
school, and also in the proportion of students who 
work, particularly among those 18 to 24 years old 
(table 1). School enrollment among these college- 
age men and women increased about 80 percent 
during the 1960’s, more than double the increase 
in their population. For many of these students, 
continuation of school is contingent upon having 
a job. 

The growth of the labor force 14 to 24 years old 
over the 1960-67 period has been matched by a 
growth of the same magnitude in employment — 
3.3 million — so that the number of unemployed 
was no greater in October of 1966 than in 1960. 
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.... 14,400 


3,332 


1,784 


1,688 


14 and IS years 


068 


82 


72 
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16 and 17 years 




407 


868 


-181 


18 to 24 years 


.... 11,330 


2,773 


1,034 


1,730 


18 And 10 yean 


3,340 


001 


600 


482 


20 to 24 years 


7,000 


1,782 


626 


1,267 


Male 




1,686 


1,038 


627 


Female 


6,324 


1.787 


728 


1,041 



The additional number of employed persons in 
this age group was divided about equally between 
students and nenstudents, although i‘&latively the 
increase was much greater for students. 
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Most of the rise in employment was in profes- 
sional and technical occupations, in operative 
jobs for the men, and in clerical and service (ex- 
cept private household) occupations for the 
women. However, if the in- and out-of -school seg- 
ments are compared, marked differences in occu- 
pational growth are apparent (table 2). Among 
men in school, the number of additional jobs in 
white- an ’ blue-collar occupations was about the 
same, but a substantial rise occurred in the number 
of service workers; among men not in school, the 
increase was preponderantly in blue-collar occu- 
pations while the number in service jobs remained 
unchanged. Employment in white-collar occupa- 
tions increased markedly among women, both 
those in school and those not in school. The num- 
ber of women students employed as private house- 
hold workers increased sharply between October 
of 1960 and 1966, while among women not in 
school employment rose in service occupations 
other than private household. The number of farm 
workers declined among men and women over the 
7-year period, regardless of school status. 

The educational attainment of student workers 
has an important effect on the occupational distri- 
bution of their age group as a whole; fully a third 

*Of the Division of Labor Force Studies, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

^Data presented in this report relate to the civilian non- 
Instltutlonal population In the calendar week ending October 15, 
1966. All members of the Armed Forces and Inmates of Institu- 
tions are excluded. The report Is derived from supplemental 
questions to the October 1966 monthly survey of the labor force 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Previous survey findings were published In the Monthly 
Labor Revieto of July 1930, July 1961, June 1962, August 1963, 
July 1964, July 1966, and July 1966, and reprinted with addi- 
tional tabular material as Special Labor Force Reporti Nos. 6, 16, 
22, 84, 42, 66, and 68, respectively. Reprints of all articles In 
the series are available upon request to the Bureau or to any of 
its reglonaE ofllces. 
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of the employed students 20 to 24 years old, for 
example, were in professional, technical, and 
hindered occupations in October 1966. 

The additional numbers of working students 
considerably enlarge the supply of part-time 
workers. In October 1966, 2 million men and V/2 
million women among students were employed part 
time in nonagricuJtural industries. Indications 
point to an ever-rising need for jobs which can 
utilize part-time workers ; students who want part- 
time work face keen competition from married 
women, older men who want post-retirement em- 
ployment, moonlighters, and those who take part- 
time work because they cannot get full-time jobs. 

The 3 I /2 million students employed part time 
in October 1966 were, of course, preponderantly 
wage and salary workers in nonagricultural indus- 
tries. Most of the men students work d in trade, 
service, and manufacturing, with two-thirds of 
them in the first two industries; among women 
students who worked part time, 2 out of 3 were 
in service occupations, and more than half of these 
were private household workers. 

With respect to occupation, nearly 20 percent 
of the men students who worked part time were 
service workers and another 20 percent nonfarm 
laborers, while 30 percent were salesworkers and 
operatives. More than a third of the women stu- 
dents were private household workers, and sizable 
numbers were in other service occupations and in 
clerical jobs. 

Youth in the Labor Force 

The over-the-year net increase in the number of 
persons 14 to 24 years old in the labor force 
occurred among women; nearly 7 million women 
in this age group were in the labor force in Octo- 
ber 1966, close to one-half million more than a 
year earlier. While the increase in the number of 
out-of-school women in the labor force was double 
that for the in-school group, the relative gains of 
each segment were about the same. In October 
1966, as a year earlier, about 30 percent of the 
young women in the labor force were in school. 

Some 8.7 million young men were in the civilian 
labor force at the time of the latest survey, the 
same number as in October 1965, and at both datesj 
4 out of 10 were also in school. The number of out- 
of-school men in the civilian population and labor 
force remained unchanged over the year, largely 



because about 335,000 more men 18 to 24 years old 
were in the Armed Forces than a year before, most 
of whom would otherwise have been in the civilian 
labor force. 

Labor force participation rates for both men 
and women, whether in or out of school, did not 
change significantly over the year. Since 1960, 
however, there ha;? been a small increase in the 
proportion of men and women students who are in 
the labor force, whereas among nonstudents the 
rate has remained relatively stable for the men and 
increased substantially for the women, especially 
those 20 to 24 years old. 

Looking for Work 

Men fared somewhat better than women with 
respect to unemployment,, The number of men 
looking for work in October 1966 was 100,000 
lower than the preceding October’s 500,000, and 

Students as a Percent of the Civilian Labor Force, 

1948-66 

[Persons 14 to 24 years old] 

PERCENT 3 
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Ti^LE 1. Proportions op the Population and Labor 
Force 14 to 24 Years Old Enrolled in School, by 
Sex and Age, October 1960 and 1966 



[Percent enrolled In school] 
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I960 
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Total, 14 to 24 years 


64.0 
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29.8 
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98.7 
89.9 
39.5 

57.8 
41.4 
21.3 


97.9 
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07 1 


95.6 
69.4 
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26.7 
13.1 

8.3 
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18 and 19 years 
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20 and 21 years 


OD. f 
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22 to 24 years 


ZZ. D 
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Female 
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the unemployment rate decreased from 7.4 to 5.9 
percent. Rates declined for both students and non- 
students. 

Over the year, unemployment rates declined for 
men students and nonstudents (table 3) . For the 
second, and consecutive O'ctober, the unemploy- 
ment rate was higher for men in school than for 
those no longer in school (7.1 and 5.2 percent, re- 
spectively). From 1948 to 1964, October unem- 
ployment rates for men students had been either 
lower or not significantly different from those for 
nonstudents. Whether the current difference will 
be sustained or enlarged is difficult to know. There 
are several factors which may be important in 
contributing to the current relationship of the two 
rates, and which are relevant in any longrun con- 
siderations of the young labor force. Those who 
come out of school currently have more years of 
school than those in former years, and unemploy- 
ment rates have always been lower for those with 
more education. (Approximately 63 percent of 
men 16 to 24 years old who were out of school and 

^See Special Labor Force Report N'>. 45, “Unemployment 
Among Full-Time and Part-Time Workers,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September 1964, pp. 1009-1013. 



in the civilian labor force in October 1966 had a 
high school diploma, compared with 55 percent in 
1960.) 

Another factor in the relationship of student 
and nonstudent employment rates is that students 
are preponderantly interested in pait-time work 
that does not conflict with their school schedules, 
and that unemployment rates for part-time work- 
ers have been increasing. The demand for such 
jobs is outstripping the supply. Part-time jobs are 
frequently temporary or intermittent.® Job attach- 
ment is not as strong among students as among 
nonstudents for a variety of reasons, primarily be- 
cause of conflicts with school schedules and, usu- 
ally, absence of career inters in the job. A stu- 
dent’s major concern is still the school portion of 
his dual role. 

Among the women, there was no significant 
change in unemployment rate, either for students 
or nonstudents, and the rate for nonstudents (9.5 
percent) continued higher than for students (6.9 
percent) . However, the number of employed wom- 
en increased by 400,000, with the gain for the non- 
students twice that for the students, although the 
relative gains were the same for both groups. 

Among nonwhite men and women, there was no 
significant difference in unemployment rates from 
October 1965, either for students or nonstudents. 
The rates of nonwhite persons in October 1966 
continued to be substantially higher than those 
for whites : 



Mon; 

Students 

Nonstudents 

Women: 

Students 

Nonstudents 



Unemployment rates 
for nonwhUes Uto 
H years old 
{Rate) 

16.2 

7.9 

20.2 

10.8 



As percent of whites* 
unem^oyment rates 
(Percent) 

238 

165 

361 

251 



The nonwhite persons constituted almost a fourth 
of all the unemployed youth, although they were 
only about 12 percent of the labor force in these 



ages. 



Kinds o f Work 



Employment of persons 14 to 24 years old in- 
creased by almost 500,000 over the year ending in 
October 1966, with 4 out of 5 of the additional 
jobs gained by women, mostly those out of school. 
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Over all, about one-third of all the employed youths 
were still in school in that month, compared with 
28 percent as recently as 1960 and 16 percent in 
1948. 

The relative proportions of the out-of-school 
men in the various occupations have not varied 
greatly over the past 7 years, except for a decrease 
in the proportion in farm occupations, and an 
increase in the proportion in operatives jobs. 
Among the male students, the proportions in pro- 
fessional, technical, clerical, and service occupa- 
tions have increased since 1960, and those in sales 
and farm occupations have decreased. 

Over 60 percent of the out-of-school men were 
employed in blue-collar occupations (craftsmen, 
operatives, and nonfarm laborers), compared with 
35 percent of the students. The occupation group 
in which the largest proportion of nonstudents 
was employed was operatives — 34 percent, com- 
pared with 15 percent in the same occupation for 
the students. Generally, because of their youth 
and lesser experience compared with the rest of 
the civilian male labor force, the proportion of 
young men employed as operatives has been at 
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least twice that of craftsmen, whereas in the male 
labor force as a whole, the proportions of opera- 
tives and craftsmen are now about the same. 

Among the male students, the proportions in 
white-collar and blue-collar occupations in Octo- 
ber 1966 were roughly similar — 37 and 35 percent, 
respectively. The proportion in service occupa- 
tions, in which the opportunity for part-time 
work is greater than in operative and craftsmen 
occupations, is more than three times that among 
nonstudent men. The younger men have higher 
proportions in services and sales than those 20 to 
24 years old ; for example, 17 percent of boys age 
14 to 17 years were in the sales group, which in- 
cludes newsboys, and 19 percent were in the serv- 
ice group, which includes shoeshine boys, ushers, 
soda fountain workers, and busboys — much 
greater proportions than for youths no longer in 
their teens. 

For both the in- and out-of -school boys 14 to 17 
years old, the proportions in the farm laborer 
group are much higher than for the older men, 
probably because most of them are unpaid workers 
on family farms; most of the older students are 



Table 2 . Major Occupation Group op Employbo Persons 14 to 24 Years Old, October 1966 . and Increase in 

Employment From October 1960 , by School Enrollment Status and Sex 
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Occupation and sex 


Total employed in 1966 


Employed 


Number 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Change 
in num- 
ber from 
1960 


Enrolled in 1966 


Not enrolled in 1966 


Number 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Change 
in num- 
ber from 
1960 


Number 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Change 
in num- 
ber from 
1960 


• 

Male 




















Total: Number (in thousands) 


8,176 


100.0 


1,666 


3,044 


100.0 


1,038 


6, 131 


100.0 


627 


White-collar workers 


2,487 


30.4 


666 


1,120 


36.8 


433 


1,367 


26.6 


222 


Professional, technical, and managerial 


1,058 


12.9 


422 


366 


12.0 


200 


692 


13.6 


222 


Clerical 


783 


9.6 


163 


333 


10.9 


166 


450 


8.8 


7 


Sales 


646 


8.0 


70 


421 


13.8 


77 


226 


4.4 


-7 


Blue-collar workers 


4,247 


61.8 


1,026 


1,063 


34.6 


416 


3, 194 


62.2 


609 


Craftsmen 


922 


11.2 


220 


116 


3.8 


64 


806 


15.7 


166 


Operatives 


2, 193 


26.7 


680 


467 


16.0 


192 


1,736 


33.8 


388 


Laborers, except farm . 


L132 


13.9 


226 


480 


16.8 


170 


662 


12.7 


66 


Service workers, including private household 


833 


10.3 


266 


661 


18.1 


279 


282 


6.6 


-24 


Farm workers 


608 


7.6 


-370 


320 


10.6 


-90 


288 


6.6 


-280 


Female 




















Total: Number (in thousands) 


6,324 


100.0 


1,767 


1,870 


100.0 


726 


4,464 


100.0 


1,041 


White-collar workers 


3, 726 


68.8 


980 


867 


46.4 


406 


2,869 


64.2 


676 


Professional, technical, and managerial 


776 


12.3 


242 


202 


10.8 


97 


674 


12.9 


146 


Clerical * . _ 


2, 666 


40.6 


670 


464 


24.3 


232 


2,111 


47.4 


438 


Sales 


386 


6.1 


68 


211 


11.3 


76 


174 


3.9 


-8 


Blue-collar workers 


786 


12.4 


341 


63 


3.4 


32 


722 


16.2 


309 


Service workers 


1,678 


26.7 


677 


867 


46.4 


339 


811 


18.2 


238 


Private household 


737 


11.8 


179 


677 


30.9 


236 


160 


3.6 


-67 


Other service, excluding private household 


941 


14.9 


398 


290 


16.6 


103 


661 


14.6 


296 


Farm workers. 


136 


2.1 


-131 


73 


3.9 


-49 


62 


1.4 


-81 



Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal t( tals. 
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Table 3. Employment Status op Students and Nonstudents 14 to 24 Years Old. by Age and Sex 

October 1960, 1962, 1964-66 ’ 






[Numbers in thousands] 



Enrollment status, sox, and employment status 



Enrolled in school 
Malt 

Civilian noninstitutional population 

Civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate > 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate * . ' 

Ftmalt 

Civilian noninstitutional population- 

civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate > 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate * ” 

Not Enrolled in School 
Malt 

Civilian noninstitutional population- 

civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate L. 

Employed 

Unemployed ' 

Unemployment rate * ' ' I ^ 

Ftmalt 

Civilian noninstitutional population- 

civilian labor force 

Labor force participation rate > - 

Employed 

TJnemploved 

Unemployment rate * ” . . IT 



14 to 24 years 




14 


to 19 years 






20 


to 24 years 




1060 


1966 


1964 


1962 


1960 


1966 


1966 


1964 


1962 


1960 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1962 


1960 


10, 278 


9, 861 


9, 228 


8, 421, 


7, 247 


8, 611 


8,302 


7, 896 


7, 244 


6,311 


1,667 


1,669 


1,332, 


1, 177 


936 


3, 276 


3, 213 


2,732 


2, 481 


2, 171 


2, 498 


2, 449 


2. 092 


1,860 


1,767 


778 


764 


640 


621 


414 


31.9 


32.6 


29.6 


29.6 


30.0 


29.0 


29.6 


26.6 


25.7 


27.8 


46.7 


49.0 


48.0 


62.8 


44. 2 


3, 044 


2, P20 


2, 508 


2,282 


2, 006 


2, 291 


2,193 


1,909 


1,699 


1,610 


753 


727 


699 


683 


3% 


232 


293 


224 


199 


166 


207 


256 


183 


161 


147 


26 


37 


41 


38 


18 


7. 1 


9. 1 


8.2 


8.0 


7.6 


8.3 


10.5 


8.7 


8.7 


8.4 


3.2 


4.8 


6.4 


6.1 


4.3 


8, 738 


8, 462 


8, 030 


7,188 


6, 162 


7, 868 


7,661 


7,314 


6,640 


5,748 


880 


801 


716 


648 


414 


2, 008 


1, 862 


1,583 


1,391 


1,219 


1,665 


1,645 


1,312 


1, 143 


1,061 


343 


317 


27i 


248 


168 


23.0 


22.0 


19.7 


19.4 


19.8 


21.2 


20.2 


17.9 


17.2 


18.3 


39.0 


39.6 


37.8 


46.3 


40. 6 


1,870 


1,732 


1,425 


1,280 


1,144 


1,638 


1,437 


1, 176 


1,061 


980 


332 


296 


249 


229 


164 


138 


130 


168 


111 


76 


127 


108 


136 


92 


71 


li 


22 


22 


19 


4 


6.9 


7.0 


10.0 


8.0 


6.2 


7.6 


7.0 


10.4 


8.0 


•6.8 


3.2 


6.9 


8.1 


7.7 


2.4 


6, 781 


S,887 


6. 857 


6, 409 


6, 428 


1,744 


1,806 


1,693 


1,663 


1,654 


4,037 


4, 081 


4, 264 


3. 846 


3. 774 


6, 414 


5, 518 


5, 490 


5, 071 


5, 124 


1,468 


1,688 


1,373 


1,369 


1,458 


3, 946 


3,930 


4, 117 


3,702 


3,666 


93.7 


93.7 


93.7 


93.8 


94.4 


84.2 


87.9 


86.2 


87.6 


88.1 


97.7 


96.3 


96.6 


96. »'■ 


9/. 1 


6, 131 


5, 169 


5, 006 


4,616 


4, 604 


1,317 


1,404 


1, 188 


1,186 


1,210 


3, 814 


3, 766 


3,818 


3,431 


3,394 


283 


349 


484 


456 


620 


161 


184 


186 


184 


248 


132 


166 


299 


2V1 


::72 


5. 2 


6.3 


8.8 


9.0 


10.1 


10.3 


11.6 


13.6 


13.4 


17.0 


3.3 


4.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.4 


8,907 


8, 648 


8,306 


7, 895 


7, 667 


2,702 


2, 644 


2, 461 


2,442 


2, 361 


6, 206 


6,004 


6, 866 


5. 453 


6,206 


4,919 


4,6’3 


4, 402 


4,078 


3, 789 


1,693 


1,602 


1,368 


1,366 


1,367 


3, 326 


3,111 


3, 034 


2, 713 


2, 432 


65. 2 


64.0 


63.0 


61.7 


60.1 


69.0 


69.0 


66.8 


66.9 


67.6 


63.6 


61.8 


61.8 


49.8 


46.7 


4, 454 ‘ 


4,190 i 


3, 924 


3,659 ; 


3,413 


1,363 


1,278 


1, 135 


1,184 


1,159 : 


3, 091 


2, 912 


2, 789 


2, 475 


2, 264 


465 


423 


478 


419 


376 


230 


224 


233 


181 


198 


236 


199 


246 


238 ( 


178 


9. 6 


9.2 


10.9 


10.3 


9.9 


14.4 


14.9 


17.0 


13.3 


14.6 


7.1 


6.4 


8.1 


S.8 


7.3 



I Percent of civilian noninstitutional population In the !abor 
» Percent of civilian labor force who were unemployed 



Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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in colleges, which tend to be located in nonfarm 
areas. 

The proportion of women students in clerical 
occupations increased between 1960 and 1966. 
Their employment in farm occupations has de- 
creased, particularly among the self-employed and 
unpaid family workers group. Among nonstudent 
women, the proportion employed in service oc- 
cupations (except private household) has trended 
upward over that period. 

The occupational distribution of the women 
shows a higher degree of concentration than the 
men’s in both the in- and out-of-school segments. 
The reason for this is that 4 out of 10 broad groups 
into which occupations are classified comprehend 
the kind of work that is usually limited to men — 
farmers, farm workers, craftsmen, and nonfarm 
laborers. Furthermore, a large proportion of the 
women had taken high school courses which qual- 
ified them for secretarial and clerical jobs, for 
which the demand is high. Almost none of the 



women students and nonstudents were employed 
in the four predominantly male occupations 
groups. 

One-fourth of the enrolled women were in cler- 
ical occupations, compared with one-half of those 
out of school. In contrast, 30 percent of the stu- 
dents were in private household occupations 
(mostly babysitters and mothers’ helpers among 
those 14 to 17 years old), compared with only 4 
percent of the nonstudents. The ratio of nonstu- 
dents to students among operatives was 5 to 1, but 
the proportion in the occupation was much lower 
for women than for men. 

Steady Patterns 

Over the first 7 years of the 1960’s, students and 
nonstudents have shown fairly steady patterns 
within their respective age groups with regard to 
weekly hours of work and the industry of employ- 
ment. For those employed in nonagricultural in- * 
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dustries, weekly hours worked were considerably 
lower for students than nonstudents, as indicated 
by the October 1966 averages : 



Enrolled in school, total 

Men 

Women 

Not enrolled in school, total 

Mtn 

Women 



Average weekly hours, by age 



Total 


Htoir 

years 


18 and 19 
years 


years 


18 


12 


21 


28 


20 


13 


23 


29 


14 


10 


19 


26 


40 


34 


39 


41 


43 


35 


41 


44 


38 


33 


37 


38 



The averages exhibit the differences to be ex- 
pected from the student-nonstudent dichotomy of 
the group, with the preponderance of part-time 
work among the former and full-time among the 
latter. Within that dichotomy, however, the usual 
age and sex differentials are present — somewhat 
lower hours for the women, and ascending hours 
with ascending age for both men and women. As 
indic8,ted by the average hours, the proportions 
of students and nonstudents in nonagricultural in- 
dustries working full time and part time within 
their respective groups have also been fairly 
steady. About 7 out of 10 students were part-time 
workers; among nonstudents, roughly 9 out of 10 
worked full time. The proportions of those who 
worked full time and part time, among men and 
women of both student and nonstudent segments, 
were inversely related to age. 



With respect to industry of employment, as 
with occupation group, there has been a fairly reg- 
ular pattern for the students and nonstudents, 
with very few exceptions. Employment in agricul- 
ture has declined (table 4) , as it has in the entire 
labor force, even though the proportion of stu- 
dents employed on the farm has been roughly 
twice that of nonstudents over the last 7 years, 
both in total and by sex. The largest proportions 
in each were students 14 tc 17 years old, many of 
whom are undoubtedly working without pay on 
family farms. In October 1966, 9 percent of the 
students worked in agriculture, compared with 4 
percent of the nonstudents. 

The proportions of men and women students 
employed in educational services have increased 
steadily as a result of the increasing proportions 
of college students and expanded opportunities 
for work in college-connected activities. 

Relatively few of the students worked in man- 
ufacturing. Part-time jobs are infrequent in fac- 
tories, and age restrictions often prevent youths 
under 18 from taking such jobs even if they are 
available. On the other hand, over 70 percent of 
the students but only 45 percent of the nonstu- 
dents worked in trade and service industries, 
where part-time jobs are numerous. 

Among nonstudents, the proportion of men em- 
ployed in the manufacture of durable goods has 



Table 4. Major Industry Group and Class op Worker op Employed Persons 14 to 24 Years Old, by School 

Enrollment Status and Sex, October 1960 and 1966 



Major industry group and class of worker 



Total: Number (thousands) 
Percent 



Agriculture 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed and unpaid family workers 

Nonagricultural industries 

Wage and salary workers > 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities... 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Service and finance 

Private households 

Educational services 

Other services and finance 

Public administration 

Self-employed and unpaid family workers 



[Percent distribution] 



Men 


Women 


1966 


1960 


1966 


1960 


Enrolled 


Not 


Enrolled 


Not 


Enrolled 


Not 


Enrolled 


Not 




enrolled 




enrolled 




enrolled 




enrolled 


3,044 


5,131 


2,006 


4,604 


1,870 


4,454 


1,144 


3,413 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


11.6 


6.5 


21.6 


13.3 


12 


1.7 


10.8 


14 


5.7 


4.3 


8.7 


&5 


2.6 


1.2 


11 


2.7 


5.8 


2.3 


13.0 


4.9 


1.6 


.5 


6.7 


1.6 


88.4 


93.5 


78.4 


86.7 


95.8 


98.3 


89.2 


96.6 


84.1 


91.5 


72.6 


814 


911 


96.2 


86.8 


93.9 


2.6 


8.8 


2.9 


10.8 


.2 


.8 


.2 


. 8 


14.9 


40.2 


14.3 


30.2 


18 


23,7 


3.9 


19.6 


6.6 


26.4 


4.5 


ia8 


2.1 


iO.3 


1.7 


8. 5 


8.3 


13.9 


9.9 


13.3 


2.7 


13.4 


2.2 


11.1 


3.0 


6.3 


2.4 


ai 


1.7 


6.2 


1.4 


6.3 


35.2 


18.7 


31.1 


20.9 


218 


16.7 


26.9 


17.9 


27.0 


13.6 


20.9 


12.6 


60.7 


43.8 


514 


45.7 


3.3 


.2 


5.7 


.5 


30.9 


3.5 


29.8 


6. 5 


9.4 


3.2 


4.2 


1.4 


15.0 


8.4 


9.5 


7.8 


14.4 


10.1 


11.0 


10.7 


118 


31.8 


15.0 


31.5 


1.2 


3.2 


.9 


2.9 


1.4 


17 


1.0 


3.3 


4.3 


1.9 


5.8 


2.3 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


1.7 



^Includes a small number employed in forestry, fisheries, and mining. 



Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not eaual totals . 
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increased, but among the women, there has been 
no marked change over the period. 

The Way Through College 

In October 1966, 4.9 million men and women 18 
to 24 years old were enrolled in college, compared 
with 2.6 million in October 1960. The proportion 
of men in that number remained the same — 6 out 
of 10. At both dates, about 87 percent each of the 
men and women were enrolled full time. 

Overall, the labor force participation rate of 
college students increased 4 percentage points be- 
tween the two dates. The increase was somewhat 
larger for the women than the men, although the 
latter continued to have a higher participation 
rate ; in October 1966, the men’s labor force, partici- 
pation rate was 41 percent compared with 36 per- 
cent for the women. 

The increase in labor force rates for students 
undoubtedly reflects three factors. Economic con- 
ditions in 1966 were better than in 1960 and labor 



force rates tended to rise as jobs became available ; 
government programs have provided funds for the 
creation of part-time jobs for many college stu- 
dents who need them; and the rise in college ex- 
penses is undoubtedly forcing many students to 
seek part-tim.e work. Between 1960 and 1966, the ^ 
labor force rate for full-time students rose to 31.4 
from 26.0 percent wliile for part-time students it 
remahied relatively unchanged at 91 percent. * 

The unemployment rate for full-time college 
students was considerably lower than for elemen- 
tary and high school students, 4.6 as against 8.2 
percent, reflecting not only the age composition 
but also the difference in education. 

About 12 percent of the students were married, 
and among the married ones 6 out of 10 were at- 
tending college full time. The labor force partici- 
pation rate for married men was considerably 
higher than for mimarried men, whereas the par- 
ticipation rate of married women students was 
not significantly different from that of the unmar- 
ried ones. 






Most persons who enter the labor force are prepared to occupy only jobs 
that are suitable for the amount of education they have received, and since ^ 

higher levels of education are usually required for entry into higher status 
jobs, it is not surprising that there is a direct association between level of 
education and occupation. . . . 

Educational levels of workers in various occupations do change, and they 
reflect the “supply” of persons as well as the occupational demand. How 
much of the change reflects increased skill requirements for specific occupa- 
tions and how much is due to the availability of better educated persons for 
the same jobs is still a question, but the latter factor would seem to be much 
more important. . . . 

— John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam, “Trends in Education in Relation to the 
Occupational Structure,” Sociology of Education, Fall 1964. 



